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“‘ His sole answer was to order her with crucl threats to do as he desired,”—See yp, 338. 
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had spoken aloud, as if she wished to familiarise 
herself with the sentence she had quoted; but she 
was alone—alone in a luxuriously furnished bed- 
room, which was filled with everything that could 
minister to the comfort or fancy of a young girl. 
The view from the window showed the grounds 
and shrubberies of a gentleman’s country house, 
clothed in all the beauty of the early summer, 
and the transient glory of the sunset was flooding 
the whole fair scene in golden light. Lois herself 
alone seemed out of keeping with the peace and 
brightness all around. She was dressed in the 
deepest mourning, and her young face looked wan 
and sad. Without being absolutely beautiful, she 
was very winning in appearance; her soft brown 
eyes were so full of thought, and there was so 
much of mingled sweetness and strength in the 
expression which spiritualised her refined and 
delicate features. 

She was evidently at that moment passing 
through one of those storms of the soul, when the 
conscience and the will meet in conflict, and there 
is risk that even the eternal destiny of the weak 
human spirit, which clings to earth while it aspires 
to heaven, may be wrecked in the struggle. She 
clasped and unclasped her hands convulsively, 
now hiding her eyes from the light, now looking 
up with an appealing glance to the clear blue sky, 
where the bright evening star was already beam- 
ing out, like a beacon-light guiding wanderers 
to the heavenly shore. Again and again Lois 
murmured to herself the sentence she had first 
spoken; but seemed unable to rest in some con- 
clusion, to which it was evidently forcing her. At 
last, as if ashamed and weary of her own weakness, 
she nerved herself to a great effort, and raising 
her head, she looked fixedly up to the serene 
sky, while her hands were folded as in prayer. 
“Yes,” she thought, “and he added, ‘It was well 
for us that this sweetness rises from self-sacrifice, 
like fragrance from a crushed flower; for nothing 
good or great was ever achieved in the world with- 
out it.” Nothing good or great! and what is it I 
desire to achieve?—the salvation of an immortal 
soul; can any work be greater? Would not the 
Son of God, the King of glory, have left the heaven 
of heavens to save one soul only, had but one been 
perishing, as surely as he left it to redeem the 
world? And I hesitate, when every claim of duty 
calls me to the task, when the sacrifice is only 
that of my own joy and hope—my life’s joy, it is 
true, but still only the happiness of this little 
time of mortal trial, weighed, it may be, against the 
eternal welfare of the father God has given me. 
No, I will struggle no longer: at the worst it is 
but a lifetime of pain and darkness, and then I 
hope—-I pray—there may be endless rest for him 
and me.” 

She bent down her head, while her whole soul 











rose up in the solemn offering of herself, for the 
work to which she believed herself to have been 
called; and as her will thus passed submissive 
into union with the holy will of God, a deep peace 
sank upon her heart, whence the light of joy had 
faded, sweet as the dews of night upon the earth, 
when the sunshine has passed away. 

It was no light sacrifice which Lois Dormer had 
decided on making. The words which had so 
much impressed her had been spoken in the course 
of a sermon she had heard in church on that day— 
the first Sunday after her mother’s funeral. Mrs, 
Dormer was the sister of Sir Edward Granville, 
whose house had been her home, and that of 
her only child Lois, for some years past. Very 
early in life, when a thoughtless girl, she had 
committed a great error, in secretly leaving her 
father’s house, to marry the son of her riding. 
master, with whom she had been strictly forbidden 
to hold any communication. He was not only 
much beneath her in station, but a man of idle 
and dissipated habits; and the pride of her whole 
family received a severe blow by what they con- 
sidered her degradation. Her father shut his door 
against her from that hour, and never saw her 
again; but, after his death, it came to the know- 
ledge of her brother that she was leading a very 
unhappy life, and suffering great privations, in 
consequence of her husband’s. extravagance and 
excess; and being unwilling that one of his name 
should sink so low, he offered her a home along 
with her child in his house, but it was on the 
condition that she would drop all intercourse with 
her husband, and never either see him or speak 
to him again. Worn out with trial and disap- 
pointment, the same weakness and selfishness 
which had led Mrs. Dormer to commit her first 
error, now induced her to agree to her brother's 
proposal; she secretly left her husband’s house, 
as she had left her father’s, and from that day to 
the hour of her death, ten years later, she never 
saw him or heard from him again. 

During the whole of that time, however, her 
conscience never ceased to reproach her for her 
faithless abandonment of her self-chosen duties, 
for she knew perfectly well that, in depriving 
William Dormer of the society of his child and 
herself, she was removing from him the only 
restraints which had power to check him in his 
reckless career. He was a man rather weak than 
vicious, and thé wrongs of which Mrs. Dormer 
had to complain were the results of his intem- 
perance and folly, and not of any deliberate ill- 
treatment; for in his sober moments, love for her, 
and still more for his child, made him bitterly 
regret his errors, and endeavour, though with 
feeble efforts, to amend. Had his wife been @ 
more devoted and strong-minded woman, she 
might have reclaimed him altogether; but when 
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she selfishly abandoned him at the very time that 
he had been specially resolving to conquer his evil 
habits, his wounded love turned to bitterness, 
and unable to endure his solitude, he plunged into 
a life of excitement from which his better nature 
revolted. 

For some years Mrs. Dormer.heard no tidings of 
him whatever, and she often shuddered when she 
remembered that he was most probably in actual 
want, as the small income which she derived from 
her portion as a younger daughter of the Granville 
family had really been their only means of sup- 
port, and it was now appropriated entirely to her 
own use, and was settled ultimately on Lois; nor 
did Mrs. Dormer find it at all more than she 
belieyed she required in order to live as became 
her station in her brother’s house. 

Thus Dormer was left with no other provision 
for his wants than his earnings asa riding-master ; 
and his wife tried to persuade herself that this 
would be sufficient for him: but she knew too well 
in her secret heart how often his intemperance 
rendered him unfit for the exercise of his calling. 
Not long before she was seized with her last 
illness, she heard from the old clergyman of the 
parish that her unhappy husband was reduced to 
a State of abject poverty, and was in failing health; 
and it was hard, in the midst of the luxury that 
surrounded her, even for her selfishness to drown 
the thought of his condition. When at length 
death came, and tore aside the veil from all delu- 
sions, showing her, in the last dread hour of 
helplessness, the true and stern aspect of her 
life as it appeared in the sight of God, she was 
seized with the unavailing remorse which some- 
times makes the final moments of existence so 
unspeakably awful. Her brother and daughter 
were both at her side as she moaned and wept in 
her fruitless despair, and it was intensely painful 
to them to see the restless misery for which they 
could not account. At last Lois, bending over 
her, implored her to say if anything could be done 
to relieve her mind of the burden which was 
evidently weighing so sorely on it; and then the 
dying woman with a great effort gathered up her 
fast-ebbing strength, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, Lois! your father, your poor deserted father 
—the ruin of his soul will be upon my head. IfI 
might but live, I would go back to him, and save 
him from himself; but it is too late—too late! 
Oh, that you would do what I have left undone! 
Oh, my child—his child—if I could only know that 
you would go to him, and be to him the blessing 
I might have been, I could die in peace.” 

As she spoke, she fixed her eyes, full of agony 
and eagerness, on the face of her daughter, who 
had become deadly pale during her mother’s 
appeal. Lois trembled from head to foot, and 
looked round imploringly as if for succour; but 











no sound passed her white lips, in answer to the 
mute entreaty of those dying eyes. 

The anguish deepened on the face of the depart- 
ing, and soon that indescribable shade began to 
steal over it, which showed that death was even 
then at hand. With her gasping breath, she 
articulated, faintly, “Lois, Lois; have pity— 
promise!” and Lois, overcome by the feeling 
that she was hearing her mother’s last prayer, 
was about to answer, “At any cost, I will go,” 
when her uncle seized her hastily by the arm,and 
whispered, “Child, make no promise.” As he 
spoke, the light of life faded out of the pleading 
eyes of the dying woman, and with one deep 
sigh she yielded up her soul and passed to her 
account. 

She was gone! and Lois had not promised, 
but the recollection of her mother’s last appeal 
lay upon her heart like molten lead. 

It had, indeed, placed her in a dreadful position. 
From a child she had been brought up in this 
luxurious house, and_in an atmosphere of intellec- 
tual and social refinement, which rendered the 
very thought of leaving it for her father’s squalid 
and wretched home, intolerable to her; but there 
was a yet deeper reason for the agony which it 
caused her even to think of such a step. 

Sir Edward had no children of his own, but his 
wife had a son by her first marriage, whom he had 
adopted as his heir, and to whom he intended to 
leave all his property. Lois was, however, his 
nearest living relative, though without any legal 
claim to his inheritance, and he was therefore well 
pleased when an attachment sprung up between 
her and his step-son Phillip Hervey, which it was 
decided should end in a marriage when both were 
a little older than they were at present. Sir 
Edward was a proud and a hard man, and the 
disreputable marriage of his only sister had been 
a source of the bitterest annoyance to him. He 
had from the first cherished a hatred which was 
almost cruel against William Dormer, and his 
motive in offering his sister a home had been 
the wish to separate her from this man, rather 
than any compassion for the sufferings she had 
drawn upon herself. For Lois, however, he felt 
a real affection, and he had taken pleasure in 
giving her an education which would fit her for 
the position he intended her.to occupy as the wife 
of his heir, and the future mistress of his house. 
His sister’s dying appeal to her daughter, to go 
and live with her father in all his squalor and 
misery, filled him with the keenest indignation, 
and nothing but the presence of death prevented 
him from expressing it; but no sooner was the 
funeral over than he sent for Lois, in order to 
set the question at rest for ever. 

“ois,” he said, “I am anxious that your mind 
should not dwell, even for a moment, on what your 
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poor mother said inher last hour. She must have 
been delirious, I think, cr she could not have 
dreamt of asking you to do what is so utterly out 
of the question. The wretched man whom she 
degraded herself by marrying has no claim upon 
my niece, and I cannot allow you to have the 
smallest communication of any sort with him.” 

“He is my father,” faltered Lois, feeling that 
the fact was almost a curse upon her life. 

“JT forbid you to call him by that name,” ex- 
claimed Sir Edward, angrily; ‘and it is best, Lois, 
that you should understand, once for all, how 
wholly impossible it is that you should ever con- 
sider him as such. I tell you, as I told your 
mother, that if ever you see him, or hold inter- 
course with him in any way, you will leave my 
house, never to enter it again: and what is more, 
if Phillip Hervey proposed to marry a girl living 
with that disreputable drunkard, and calling her- 
self his daughter, I would disinherit him, and leave 
him without a shilling in the world; so you know 
what you have to expect if you acknowledge that 
wretch as your father: you will take leave of your 
uncle and your intended husband for ever. But, 
there, you are no fool, child; I have no fear of 
your acting against my will; let us forget that 
this disagreeable subject has ever been broached 
between us: we will not allude to it again;” and, 
kissing her, he told her to go into the garden and 
try if the fresh air would bring a little colour into 
her white cheeks, and so dismissed her without 
her haying found words to answer him. 

Lois left the room stunned and‘ bewildered, 
with the sound of her mothér’s dying voice ring- 
ing in her ears, as it had done ever since the fatal 
appeal had been made which placed her in such 


* perplexity; yet, to leave her uncle’s house—to 


lose Phillip—it seemed an utter impossibility. 
Surely, she thought, no law of righteousness 
could demand such a sacrifice from her. There 
was, she knew, one friend of whom she might have 
asked counsel; but the dread of what he might 
say restrained her. This was the old clergyman 
of the parish, who had been present when her 
mother’s last words had been spoken, and she had 
seen his eyes fixed upon her with a mingled com- 
‘passion and anxiety, which filled her with terror 
as to what he might think it right for her to do. 
It was from him that Mrs. Dormer had heard of 
her husband’s sad condition, and Lois knew he 
had said that her father, ill and broken down, 
was not now living in any way which could render 
it unfit for his wife or daughter to be with him. 
Dreading his advice, therefore, she did not go to 
him, but she spent the next two or three days in 
vain efforts to deaden the voice of conscience 
within her, and feel satisfied that she might leave 
her father to his fate, and take the happiness 
that seemed to lie before her. Phillip was absent 





with his regiment, but he was expected home 
in a few months, and Sir Edward, anxious to 
put an end to all uncertainty, told her that they 
should be married so soon as the year of mourn- 
ing for her mother was over. Three days passed, 
and then, on the first Sunday after her mother’s 
funeral, Lois went to church. «The old clergyman 
preached. He took for his text, ‘‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,” and his sermon was entirely on 
the glories and blessings of self-sacrifice for the 
love of Christ. Whether he spoke undesignedly, 
or with the view of conveying to Lois the counsel 
she had not sought at his hands, she found it 
impossible to escape the impression it made upon 
her. She went through the duties of the rest of 
the day in a mechanical manner, and when at last 
it was evening, and she was free to go to her own 
room, she gave herself up to a deep, earnest, con- 
sideration of the question, which resulted in the 
decision we have recorded. 

Poor child! she was but eighteen, and when she 
rose up the next morning, knowing that she had 
slept for the last time in the dear home of her 
youth, and that she should never more hear 
Phillip’s voice within those walls, it seemed as if to 
live the hopeless, joyless existence which stretched 
out before her, would be an impossibility; but 
she nerved herself to the sacrifice by the thought 
of the mansions of her heavenly Father’s house, 
where she hoped to rest, when the tyranny of life 
was overpast; in a pure and sorrowless home. 
Perhaps, for the moment, the bitterest part of her 
trial was the announcement of her intention to her 
uncle. Cold and white as a marble statue, she 
stood waiting for him in his study, after having 
sent a méssage to beg that he would speak to her 
as soon as he came down, for she felt utterly 
unable >. join him and Lady Granville at the 
breakfast-table, with this terrible burden on her 
heart. 

In a few minutes Sir Edward came in. “Did 
you want me, Lois?” he asked, with a slight stern- 
ness of tone, as if he suspected her purpose. She 
had thought again and again of what she would 
say to him—of how she would explain the necessity 
that was laid upon her to go and succour her 
father in his want and misery; but now when 
the supreme moment of her destiny had arrived— 
when she was about to give up joy, and love, and 
home, words failed her; she could only clasp her 
hands in agony, and say, as she looked up into 
his face with beseeching eyes, “ Uncle, I must go.” 

“Go! and where? What do you mean, Lois ?” 

“T must go to my father and save him from 
himself; I must obey the voice of my dead 
mother.” 

Sir Edward came forward and looked at her 
keenly. “ Lois, is this your fixed determination ?” 
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“Tt is,” she answered, with a gasping sob. 

“Do you unlerstand that you go, never to 
return P” 

“T do.” 

“That I disown you?” 

“T know it.” 


“That Phillip Hervey will never be your hus- | 


band P” 

To this her answer was a burst of tears. 

“Speak,” said Sir Edward, sternly, “do you 
know that you will never be the wife of the man 
you love, if you take this mad step?” 

“Heaven help me! I do know it,’ she said, 
almost writhing in her anguish. 

“ And you persist?” 


THE POOR 


N reading the introductory verses of | 
the Sermon on the Mount, we cannot | 


but be forcibly reminded of another 
occasion when the Word of God was 
spoken from a mountain, and another 
law was delivered to a nation waiting in suspense 
beneath; but then the mountain trembled, and 
the earth did quake at the presence of God; the 
rocks were rent, and Jehovah descended upon 
Now, how 
God is again as really 


Sinai in majesty and great glory. 
different is the scene! 
present—present in the person of his incarnate 
Son; now again God speaks as really and as 


truly as he spake then. The law which is given 
is as Divine as that which came down in the 
hand of Moses; yet how different is the giving 
of it! Then, midst thunder and lightning on the 


hill-top; now, by the gentle voice of Him who is | 


not ashamed to call us all his brethren ;+then, by 
the trumpet of the archangel and thé voice of 
God; now, in the calm words of Him who most 
truly was a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. The thunders of the one rolling round the 
surrounding mountains, and dying away in the 
distance; but the still, small voice ef the other 
never ceasing while time shall last to echo through 
the hearts of men. And vet, as it is the same 
God who speaks in both, 0 is the one only the 
spirit of the other made manifest. Christ came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil the law and the 
prophets; their word was the word of God, and 
as such it could never pass away, but the Spirit 
within them was hidden by a veil. Then was the 
infancy of the world; then were men but as 
children, not capable of understanding the mys- 
tery of God; and therefore it 
shrouded himself behind a maze of rites and 
c2remonies, and manifested himself between the 
cherubim, and ordained the letter of the law in 


was that he | 


| JT do—I must. Oh, uncle! the will of God 
must come before all earthly love.” 
“Then go!” he said, with a concentrated rage 
which made his lips grow white as ashes. He 
. threw the door open; “Go, and gratify the low 
tastes which, no doubt, you have inherited from 
your wretched father. I give you one hour to 
make your arrangements; when that time has 
|expired you must leave this house, and I forbid 
| you ever to cross the threshold of my door again.” 
| One hour later, Lois Dormer stood in the cold 
clergyman’s parlour, and stretching out her hands 
| towards him as he entered, surprised to see her 
| there, she murmured, feebly, “ Take me to my 


| father.” (To be concluded in our next.) 


IN SPIRIT. 


the hand of a mediator. We remember how 
Moses, when he came down from the Mount, his 
| face all glorious with the effulgence of Deity, found 
| that his people could not bear to look upon it, and 
so placed a veil over it. Men in that genera- 
tion could not bear a clearer revelation of the 
nature of God; their understanding was darkened, 
and they needed to be trained, and educated, and 


| brought up, as it were, like children, by means of 


that dispensation of rites and ceremonies which 
Moses gave them. The veil; indeed, was not to 
last for ever, but in the fulness of time was to be 
rent in twain by Christ. He came to abolish rites 
and ceremonies, and give access by his blood into 
the holy of holies, into the very presence of 
God. The way is open now to all; all, both high 
and low, rieh and poor, may know God in Christ; 
for, says our blessed Lord, “ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father ;” for “I and my Father 
are one.” This Sermon on the Mount, as we 
call it, is a summary of our Lord’s teaching, which 
seems, as it were, to culminate in the wonderful 
command, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” The 
words with which it opens seem to be placed at 
the head of so grand a discourse, as if they were 
intended to teach us in what way we must come 
to the study of the Gospel. Even in our earthly 
studies, we know well how much depends upon the 
way in which we set to work; how much more 
then will our success, as we endeavour to grasp 
Divine truth, depend upon the state of mind in 
wkich we make the attempt! So our Lord would 
seem to be guiding us here, and teaching us how 
we must train our minds, ere we can dare to 
approach his presence. And what is it that he 
|teaches us? Does he tell us to train our minds 
by abstruse study, and so become fit for the con- 
'templation of so great a subject? Does he tell us 
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that, unless we come with our minds stored with 
all the wealth of ages, and our memory crowded 
with the heaped-up wisdom of bygone gencrations, 
we can do nothing? Does he tell us that it is a 
subject suited only for the wise, or the rich, or the 
learned ? that the poor, and the ignorant, and the 
unlearned can only look on at a distance with 
admiring awe? No! he says the very reverse 
of all this. He tramples upon the pride of the 
rich and the self-conceit of the learned. He cries, 
“ Away with all external and adventitious props! 
I want no learning, I want no wealth, I want no 
store of classic knowledge; I am not come to call 
the wise, but sinners to repentance. He that will 
seek me, must cast aside all thought of his own 
strength, all thought of his own riches, and must 
come ‘poor in spirit’ to the cross of his Re- 
deemer.” And to those who come in such a spirit 
—to them, and to them only—will he say, 
“Blessed are ye, for yours is the kingdom of 
heaven.” : 

How beautifully is this very lesson taught us in 
the parable of the Pharisee and the publican, 
“The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with him- 
self.” What is his fault, but that he makes himself 
rich toward God—that he wraps himself up in the 
threadbare garment of his own righteousness, and 
thinks it can bear the inspection of God? How 
different the publican! Here is one poor towards 
God, “ poor in spirit.” The Pharisee was making 
himself rich, yet having nothing; the publican, 
confessing that he had nothing, was, by that very 
confession, laying up for himself such a store of 
wealth, that he might really be said to possess all 
things. Here, then, is the true spirit of prayer— 
the very spirit which we should ourselves demand 
from our own suppliants; not pride of learning, or 
arrogance of wealth and worldly advantages, but 
humility and poverty of spirit. Alas! that the 
. prayer of the Pharisee should be so often prayed 
now-a-days! that we should be so much more ready 
to congratulate ourselves, and thank God for what 
little good we conceive ourselves to have done, 
than to offer the prayer of the publican,—than to 
come “poor in spirit” to the throne of God, 
willing to eat of the crumbs which fall from his 
table, rather than leave our never-dying souls to 
perish for lack of food. 

There seems to be a peculiar fitness in the re- 
ward promised to this heavenly temper of mind. 
It is, as it were, the protest of our Lord against 
the pharisaic doctrines of the day. The kingdom 
of heaven should not be as they imagined, the 
reward of a precise and exact observance of their 
traditions; it should not belong exclusively to the 
high and the noble, or the rich and the learned, but 
its very password should be “poor in spirit.” 
At the very head of his great discourse, our Lord 
places the apparently strange beatitude, “Blessed 








are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven;” and, in considering this announcement, 
let us observe more especially that the words are 
not “shall be” but “is,” as if the very existence 
of that temper of mind in a man formed of itself 
the credentials which admitted into the kingdom 
of God. The promise was so sure that it needed 
not lapse of time for its accomplishment. He who 
would humble his pride, and bend low in the dust 
before his Saviour and his God, passed by that 
very act into the membership of that kingdom 
which is so often described in the New Testament 
as “the kingdom of heaven.” 

As we try to realise the fact that this king- 
dom of heayen is something now present upon 
earth, we cannot but remember the words of 
the Baptist, as he stood in the wilderness of 
Judea, and cried, saying, “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” and we take 
these words in their literal sense. We under- 
stand by them that St. John conceived himself 
to be the forerunner of some new and striking 
event, which he described as “the kingdom of 
heaven.” And so, whenever our Lord himself 
uses the words, we understand him to refer to 
something then present upon earth, which was 
established by his coming in the form of man, 
which has since then so existed, and shall so con- 
tinue to exist till time itself shall be no more, and 
the kingdom of heaven upon earth shall itself be 
absorbed in the eternal majesty of God. 

Let us go back, in thought, to the times of the old 
Jewish theocracy. The particular distinguishing 
mark of Israel had been that, while all the nations 
round them had bowed beneath the yoke of earthly 
kings, God himself had been their king, and had 
vouchsafed to guide his own peculiar people by 
peculiar manifestations of his will. He chose out 
Abraham, and made of him a mighty nation; he 
called that nation out of captivity, and gave them 
a law; that law to be carried out by inferior officers, 
commissioned in his name. This was the work 
which God himself had done, as King of the Jews. 
This was emphatically “the kingdom of God,” 
and this was as emphatically “the kingdom of 
heaven” which Christ came to re-estabiish, noi, 
indeed, now over one peculiar people, but over all 
the nations of they orld. He did, indeed, claim 
to be king, but not exclusively “King of the 
Jews.” It was the misunderstanding of his 
claims which caused that title to be placed in scorn 
above his crucified head. He had expressly de- 
clared that his kingdom was not of this world, 
and go, on all occasions, he declined to execute the 
office of an earthly judge. “ Who made me a judge 
and a ruler over youP” The Jews, indeed, would 
haye had him restore the kingdom of David rather 
than that of God. They. would have had him 
restore their temporal prosperity, and reign over 
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an earthly kingdom wider than that of Solomon ; 
but such a Messiah as they expected, was the 
creation of a human not of a Divine intelligence, 
and would have been little better than Moses, 
little greater than David. The true Messiah raised 
himself far above all such earthly potentates; ho 
left them far behind, and his kingdom, the king- 
dom of heaven, the kingdom of God, has spread 
over all lands and all countries, and has attained 
to a magnificence, beside which the loftiest aspira- 
tions of the Jews sink into utter insignificance. 
Let us observe especially the wonderful parallel 
between that which God did for his people of old, 
and that which Christ does for his kingdom now. 
As he chose Abraham from among the nations, 
called his descendants out of Egypt, and gave 
them a law to guide them, so Christ chooses his 
people from the world, calls them to leave its 
pleasures, and obey his law. As it was said to 
Abraham, “ Get thee out of thy kindred, and I will 
make of thee a great nation,’ so now Christ says 
to all of us, “ There is no man that hath given up 
father, or mother, or home, or children, or lands, 
for my sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive 
an hundredfold more in this present life, and in 
the world to come life everlasting.” These were 
the two calls. From the first, to Abraham, sprang 
the Jewish Church; from the last, to his de- 
scendants, sprang the Christian Church. And as 
God gave his people a law, so also did Christ— 





even that law which is contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount. So did our Lord fulfil the pro- 
phecies relating to him; so was he set as a king 
upon the holy hill of Zion; so did he obtain the 
heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for'a possession. 

And yet, in all its grandeur, in all its Divine 
magnificence, in all its vast extent and unlimited 
duration, this kingdom our Lord declares to be 
the property of those who are “ poor in spirit.” 
The entrance to this kingdom is not to be gained 
by him who masters all the learning of the-world, 
nor by him who treads under foot the armies of 
nations, nor by him who amasses the wealth of 
all four continents; but it is to be gained by him 
who attains to the greatest ‘of all victories, the 
victory over himself; by that man who sees 
himself as he is, and, bending low in the dust 
before the cross of Christ, comes to him poor 
in spirit, and, therefore, fit for the kingdom of 
heaven; by that man whose constant prayer is, 
“Tord, be merciful to me a sinner,” and s0, 
midst all the temptations which the world can 
offer, is constantly training himself for heaven, 
and learning the truth of those beautiful words of 
the “ Christian Year ”— 

** Still to the lowly soul 
He doth himself impart, 


And for his cradle and his throne 
Chooseth the pure in heart.” 





W. C. 








A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS.—VIII. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


s%@)| Y the additional light placed upon the 
mantelshelf, the abject state of desti- 
tution of the room was, of course, 
|} more fully disclosed. There was 
EAS! neither chair nor table; a couple of 
plates and an old broken pie-dish were set on the 
floor; and in another corner, a small heap of 
cleanly-picked bones, which one might have ex- 
pected to see in a dog-kennel, two or three dry 
onions, and what looked uncommonly like a dead 
rat. 

As Archie Scott was looking at this collection 
with some amazement, and perhaps with some 
of the uncomfortable reflections in his mind of 
which he had already complained, “ Ah, kind sir,” 
said Mrs. Mumper, with a melancholy smile and 





shake of her head, “ hunger is very, very bitter; | 


and little did I ever think to come down to this, 
or to live thus, when my poor dear husband was 
alive.” 

“Your poor husband was a sergeant in the 
army, was he not ma’am?” asked Sydney, sud- 
denly, and in rather a sharper tone than he had 


yet spoken in; “at least, this letter of yours”— 
referring to one of two which he held in his 
hand—“ says so.” 

Mrs. Mumper hesitated for a moment, and then 
replied, “ Yes, sir; he was a soldier, was my poor 
William, in the 20th Hussars.” 

“ How long has he been dead?” 

‘Twelve years, sir, last November.” 

“Well it’s very odd, Mrs. Mumper, that there 
should be no such name as William Mumper on 
the lists of that regiment in the books at Chelsea, 
and they go back for a great many years beyond 
the time you speak of.” 

“ Ah, perhaps, kind sir,” said Mrs. Mumper, “T 





| may be mistaken in the right number of his 
| regiment ; my memory is not good.” 

| “So it appears, Mrs. Mumper, for I see that 
| you make your petition to Lady A. upon the 
| strength of your husband’s having been in his 
| lordship’s old regiment.” 

| “You have’ not been married more than once, 
| have you?” 

| Qh, no, sir; my respect for the memory of my 
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poor dear James—that is, William—was too 
great——” 

“ Oh, James was his name, was it? Ah, I see; 
perhaps it is I who am making the mistake. You 
are the widow of Sergeant James Needham, are 
you P and I have been making a confusion between 
you and another old lady I shall have to look 
after. There is Mrs. Mumper and Mrs. Needham, 
now which are you, if you please, ma’am ? ” 

The poor widow seemed confused, and then, 
after seeming to make up her mind, answered, 
“ Well, sir, it is Needham, if you please.” 

“If I please!” said Sydney; ‘“‘but.I wish to 
know distinctly which it is, Needham or Mumper, 
as I suppose I must have been wrong in address- 
ing you in one of those names, though you have 
answered to both of them. I am afraid that I 
sometimes do get confused in my lists; but, 
now, am I right in understanding that your 
name is Needham, widow of Sergeant James 
Needham ?” 

“ Yes, sir; Needham was his right name, ser- 
geant of the 20th Hussars.” 

“Very well: now, then, let us see,” referring 
again to the letter, ‘now I understand clearly. 
Where are your three children then, Mra. Need- 
ham?” 

“Children, sir!—oh, they are out, sir—at 
school.” 

“ What! at this time of the evening? They 
must be very industrious children.” 

“So they are, indeed, sir; and it is a great 
blessing to me.to think they are so.” 

“Ah, indeed! Perhaps you will tell me their 
names and their ages, that 1 may put them down 
in my list; all under seven years old, as I see by 
your letter.” 

“Yes, sir; there is John, ‘and Richard, and 
William.” 

“The youngest named after his poor father, I 
suppose,” said Sydney, in a voice of condolence, 
“*who I see died just as he was born.” 

“Yes, sir, three days only after that blessed 
babe saw light my poor dear Mumper was taken 
from me.” 

“ Needham, you mean to say,”’ suggested Cap- 
tain Scott. His friend did not notice the inter- 
ruption, but looking up from the letter which he 
had been deciphering in the light of the candle, 
he remarked — 

“That blessed babe mzst be a wonderful child, 
Mrs. Needham, to be at school at his age. Why, 
I thought your distress was in consequence of 
having lost your husband, only two months since, 
and having had to bury him, and get yourself 
decent mourning.” 

The woman looked thoroughly dumfoundered, 
and Archie Scott, fairly puzzled, was blurting out, 
“ Why, it’s you yourself, my Gear fellow, making a 





hash of it, and jumbling two distinct cases inte 
one;” when Sydney, giving him a look, only re. 
marked, “ Well, I suppose it must be my mistake; 
but it doesn’t signify; I quite understand all 
about it: a most distressing case; and I shall be 
able to tell Lady A. that we have seen you, and 
are quite satisfied. Good night, Mrs. Mumper— 
Mrs. Needham, I should say.” 

“But won't you give me a trifle to-night, sir, 
just to get a bit of food for my dear children, or 
some coal to make a little fire this bitter cold 
weather P you can see yourselves, gentlemen, 
that we haven’t anything of the sort about us at 
present, and ngt a soul to help us.” 

“Well, you see, we only came to inquire after 
you, on the part of Lady A. Good night, Mrs. 
Needham—or Mumper, whichever it is.” 

“N. or M., as the case may be,” said Archie, 
almost involuntarily, as they came down the stairs, 
“but why on earth didn’t you give that poor 
wretched creature a ticket, as you did the others? 
It seemed to me to be really the case of greatest 
misery we have yet seen; and how you kept on 
blundering about: her name, until you puzzled the 
poor woman so much, that she at last could 
hardly herself tell which it was.” 

“Exactly so, that was what I intended, and 
succeeded in doing,” answered Sydney, laughing 
outright. “The fact is, I have in my pocket two 
different begging-letters, forwarded on to our 
head-quarters by two different ladies, though, as 
a rule, we rather repudiate taking up the special 
business of the Mendicity Society, whose proper 
function it is to detect such cases of imposture; 
but it immediately struck me, when these two 
letters were handed over to me by our secretary, 
as both being in my district, though purporting 
to bear different names, and different’ addresses, 
that the handwriting was one and the same; the 
one to old Lady A. was from Mrs. Needham, 
the widow of a sergeant in the 20th, killed in 
the Crimea; the other, to Mrs. P. from her most 
dutiful petitioner, Mary Mumper, with three fine 
boys, and their dear father only just dead of diph- 
theria. Her memory evidently was not equal to 
serving her distinctly as to which of her cut-and- 
dried stories she had sent to Lady A. or to 
the other benevolent old lady; and as I purposely 
kept shuffling and mixing up the two letters to- 
gether, she could not exactly make out which 
character to stick to, botk of which, I have very 
little doubt, are equally false; but now, if we 
make haste—as she will probably give us a little 
time to get quite clear of this neighbourhood be- 
fore she comes down from her fictitious, or, as ib 
might be called, her oficial residence—which that 
filthy den evidently is—for her other home, we 
may, perhaps, in the meantime have a look at that 
domicile, and there leave a message for the Widow 
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“ But for dreary musing 
One needs little light.”—p. 530. 
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Needham, from her poorer neighbour and more 
lately bereaved Mrs. Mumper.” 

“Ts Mrs. Needham up-stairs in her room?” 
Sydney inquired at the private door of the “ Bull’s 
Head.” 

* No, she is not,” shrieked a voice from the base- 
ment storey; “she has just been sent for over the 
way, but I don’t think she will be long. If that is 
you, Mr. T., she told me to say so, and if you came 
before she was back you was to walk up, please ; 
you will find a good fire, and the tea is ready.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Sydney to his com- 
panion; ‘come along, it is pleasant to think one 
is expected, anyhow,” as they stepped into a cheer- 
ful, tidily-furnished little room. There was a nice 
fire burning brightly, with a kettle singing cheer- 
fully on the hob, a lamp lighted on the table, the | 
curtain drawn, and everything as comfortable and | 
snug as possible, perhaps striking the two visitors | 
all the more so as being in such strong contrast | 
with the miserable and squalid state of the place | 
from which they had just come across. One end | 
of the table was occupied by a neat tea-tray | 
fully laid out and prepared for two, while at the | 
other there lay a blotting-case still open, by the | 
side of which was a pile of perhaps a dozen and 
a half of newly-directed envelopes; on a book- 
shelf, close within reach, might be seen at a glance 
Mrs. Needham’s select literature, consisting of an 
old peerage, a Court Guide, a well-thumbed copy of 
that most useful work which gives an account of 
all the public charities of London, two or three 
greasy railway novels, a small Johnson’s ..dic- 
tionary, and a book of texts or quotations from the 
Scriptures. On the blotting-book itself was a 
sheet of paper,on which the widow, had evidently 
just commenced a letter when interrupted by the 








summons of Amelia Hannah. 





Kind and Benevolent Lady [it began],—To such a sincere 
Christian as your ladyship is universally known to be, it ig 
needless to remark that it has been pronounce to be more 
blessed to give than to receive. I therefore venture humbly to 
beg your ladyship to take into your kind consideration the 
case of one who has, alas! seen better days. 

So far had she written, and Sydney, taking the 
pen from the ink-stand, wrote underneath : 

So no more at present from, yours truly, 
Mary NeEepHAm or Mumper— 
just whichever your ladyship pleases. 

“T have half a mind to put that lot of letters in 
my pocket,” said Sydney, on the first impulse ; but 
Archie, suggesting doubts as to the legality, or at 
any rate strict defensibility of that proceeding, he 
compromised the matter by throwing.them all on 
to the fire. “ Now let us make ourselves scarce 
before she comes in, or Mr. T., the expected guest, 
who I suppose goes shares in the profits of this 
nefarious correspondence, and if I don’t put the 
police on her track by to-morrow, it’s,a pity. It’s 
not for. the. protection of the rich and benevolent, 
whom these rogues thus rob and cheat, that I 
care. so much, but for the really poor and de- 
serving, who suffer by the rascality of such 
wretches, which hardens people’s hearts, and 
disgusts the upper classes from giving any help 
at all. There are hundreds and hundreds, both 
men and women, in London, who live entirely 
by begging-letter writing, and some of the clever 
ones make a considerable annual income by it, 
as I haye been told on good authority. But 
now it is getting late, and we must be making our 
way homewards. You had better come home with 
me, Archie, just as you are, and dine, and after- 
wards we will talk over what we have seen, and I 
will show, you how I keep my books and lists 


made out, according to the different beats of my 


district.” (To be concluded.) 








BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


} N the streets and houses 
te All the lamps are bright, 
s) But for dreary musing 

One needs little light. 


I can hear the children, 
In the room above, 

Shout the noisy music 
Of their childish love; 


And I almost wonder, 
Does the evening pay 

To the patient mother 
For her weary day ? 


Is she quite contented 
With the homely bliss 

Of returning footsteps, 

And a quiet kiss ? 





Such a life I looked for 
In the years gone by, 

Then it had a glory, 
Now it has not—why ? 


Just a common story, 
Though ’tis always new ; 
Youth will dream for ever 
Dreams which come not true. 


Then, I watched at gloaming 
From afar to see 

One whose very presence 
Was a joy to me. 


Now, I watch at gloaming, 
Patiently resigned 

To the loss of treasures 
Life can never find. 
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PEGGY OGLIVIBE’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A STEP-MOTHER. 


WICE in the coursé of his worthless 
life had Louis Oglivie made what the 
world would call a mésalliance. Once, 
with one whose goodness was a better 
inheritance than had ever fallen to any 
of his race; whese blood was purer, in 
the truest sense, in freedom from the hereditary taint 
of physical or moral disease ; who was the flower and | 
blossom of generations of strenuous, hardy, God- | 
fearing, labour-loving men and women; and who, if 
she had lived, might have done something toward 
raising him to her level, when, in the eyes of the 
world, she was being elevated to his. But the second | 
time, he mated himself with one whose moral nature 
was on a par with his own, while in birth and 
breeding she was far beneath him. 

Louis Oglivie’s present wife was the daughter of a 
Paris bourgeois, who had amassed an exceedingly 
modest little fortune in a glove-shop of the Fau- | 
bourg St. Denis. He had retired early from business, 
and was possessed with the insane desire which per- 
vades a portion of the respectable class to which he 
belonged, to affect a higher social position than that 
to which he was entitled, either by nature or fortune, 
an affectation which has afforded the richest field for 
the keen-witted satirists of his nation. 

The only son of M. Latel, therefore, instead of 
stretching gloves, stretched his own and other people’s 
consciences as an avocat; and his daughter, instead 
of serving in the shop, an able and efficient book- 
keeper and saleswoman, as her mother had been, 
sat in a highly-ornamented and _highly-artificial 
boudoir, in which every article was an imitation of 
something grander than itself, and did, or pretended 
to be doing, nothing. In spite of sundry domestic 
matters, performed in the strictest privacy by mother 
and daughter, such as making of beds and dusting 
of rooms, Clementine Sophie Latel was sufliciently 
idle to be thoroughly miserable. 

The son, who was the mother’s favourite, and who 
wag.endowed by nature with a double portion of her 
spirit of getting and sparing, had married a good 
dot, and was very comfortably off; but the dot of 
Clementine Sophie was very small, and,:in spite of 
her black eyes and her fine figure, she did not go off 
early. 

Her father’s ambition and her mother’s parsimony 
were both against her. If her father had been less 
ambitious, she might have married well in the circle 
they had quitted. If her mother had been less par- 
simonious she would have married, well or ill, in the 
circle into which they had moved. She herself in- 
herited both qualities, and loved to shine and loved 
to save at one and the same time. She was gay 
with a Frenchwoman’s peculiar gaiety, and vain with 
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| her peculiar vanity. She considered herself ill-used if 
she was not taken to the theatre two or three times 
| aweek. She loved to dress, and promenade, and take 
excursions, and on these things she was willing to 

spend to her utmost; but then she would have the 
utmost pleasure that the expenditure would bring, and 
would have compassed Paris to save a franc to-day, 
to be spent in folly on the morrow. 

So with her black eyes, and her fine figure, and 
her voluble French tongue—French etiquette to 
the contrary—Clementine Sophie Latel courted the 
English gentleman who lived in furnished apartments 
on the second étage. She constantly met him on 
those convenient stairs, well dressed—and she dressed 
remarkably well, and made her own dresses too; then 
she walked with him and talked to him, and made 
herself agreeable to the chill-blooded, lonely, and al- 
ready sickly man, as a good fire is to the shiverer in 
an easterly wind. And her friends thought she was 
doing a very good thing for herself, for Louis Oglivie 
had not then sunk so low as he was afterwards 
destined to do, and payed his way in the family as a 
wealthy Briton was expected to do. And the boudoir 
was opened to him on state occasions, all satin, and 
gilding, and lace, and china, until Clementinxe Sophie 
Latel became Clementine Sophie Oglivie. 

And for some time the newly-married pair modestly 
occupied the same second étage that had been occu- 
pied by the husband alone; but shortly Madame 
Oglivie and mére, who had led a cat-and-dog life in 
the house together, desired a further separation. In- 
stead of moving into smaller apartments, as they 
ought to have done, they moved into larger and finer 
ones. This was hardly the wife’s fault. Louis Oglivie 
was one of those men who never will be open about 
money matters, and at this time she did not know 
his means. 

In the years that followed they had sometimes 
been forced to economise—that is, not to spend when 
there was no more to be spent, which a good many 
people take, or rather mistake, for economy. Then 
they would go into retirement in a mysterious way— 
sometimes pretending to be out of town, in reality 
lodging in some meaner quarter. And again they 
would as mysteriously re-appear, and live as grandly 
as before. In these periods of retirement Madame 
Oglivie neither visited nor was visited by her re- 
lations. They knew only one side of her life. She 
could not bear them to see the reverse. 

Then her father died, and another small portion 
fell to her, while her mother took what was hers, and 
went to live with her son. This portion had set 
them on their feet again, at a time when they 
had fallen low. Once before, when they were thus 
sunk, Louis Oglivie had applied to Margery, and 
her purse had furnished the means for another cast 
of the gambler’s dice. It was the wife who urged 
the husband to gamble, and she would spend thriftily 
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as ever the money thus recklessly won. She would 
still make her own dresses and cook her own dinner, 
if need was, and there often was need; but she had 
entered into the gambler’s spirit, and was eager for 
every day’s run of luck. As a last resource she could 
live on the interest of her dot, the principal of which 
she would not allow to be touched, though shortly 
after their marriage she had pursuaded her husband 
to sell his commission. 

She knew, also, that he had expectations, and, 
having convinced herself that they were re-lities and 
not mere shams, she had learnt to share them. Her 
heart, too, had gone hankering after the inheritance 
of the Oglivies. In the course of their twelve years 
of married life, Louis Oglivie had twice returned 
from England with a considerable sum of money. 
England was in her eyes an El Dorado, and it had 
been a great source of disquiet and separation 
between her and her husband, that he would never 
take her there, and allow her to influence his rela- 
tives, as she thought she was certain to do if allowed a 
chance. But on this last occasion she incre than once 
suspected that the sum he had received was larger 
than he had stated: and she was right. Margery 
Oglivie, like many who are strictly economical in their 
own concerns, gave like a princess when she had to 
give. She had given Louis five hundred pounds with 
less thought about it, probably, than she would take 
in expending the next five shillings. Part of it he 
had contrived to dissipate by the way, and another 
part he kept back for his own uses. And in this he 
treated his wife unfairly, and she knew and resented 
it, almost to hatred. 

The clash of these two selfish natures was all the 
more terrible, because the one was vulgar and the other 
refined.. When Louis Oglivie lost at play, or kept 
back part of what he had won, his wife would come 
down upon him like a dark-eyed fury, getting more 
,and more terrible to him as she grew older, from her 
increasing unloveliness under the phase. And he 
would shrink from her with jarred nerves, and an 
unconcealed loathing, which was worse to bear than 
violence in return, and which roused her almost to 
madness. ‘These conditions were, of course, only 
teniporary, otherwise they would have been too 
intolerable, and the bond between them would have 
been broken: but selfishness secured as well as 
strained it. And Louis Oglivie would give up, at 
times what he had withheld; and she, on her side, 
would dress herself and prepare a delicious little 
supper, and peace would be restored. But Louis 
Oglivie feared the outbreaks with a fear which grew 
upon him daily. 

Vain and boastful, as well as selfish, he had 
boasted to his wiie of his daughter’s beauty and 
future fortune, and even of her wish to accompany 
him to’ Paris; till, between the restless desire for 
novelty of situation in her poor and barren life, and 
a wish to establish some hold upon the probable 
heiress, nothing would satisfy her till Peggy was 
sent for. 

On her arrival Peggy found them living in what 





seemed affluence. There was no sign of the poverty 
which her father had pleaded, though the sickness was 
real enough. He-had been made ill by the constant 
scenes between him and his wife, on the subject of 
sending for his daughter. But her speedy acquiescence 
had restored peace, and the surface of their lives 
looked smiling enough to the new-comer, who had, 
however, a keen, trembling sense that all was not 
right beneath. 

Her step-mother insisted on her seeing all that wag 
to be seen in Paris, on condition of her companionship, 
She was never left alone with her father by any 
chance, though he often left her with his wife, 
Her love of gaiety seemed childish and absurd to the 
grave Scotch girl, whose gladness was unstirred by 
garish crowds; though that same gift of gladness lay 
deep in her heart, ready to well up in overflowing 
streams at the touch of natural joy. It seemed 
strange, too, that wherever they went, it was she 
who had to pay; and her purse was very slender, 
for she had not taken advantage of Margery’s 
proffered bounty, as many another would have done, 

At last, when she was getting tired of sight-seeing, 
though she was full of delight at the treasures of 
memory which she had amassed by it, she was left 
one day alone, and her father, who had been watching 
the opportunity, came to her. He was looking more 
haggard and wretched than she had yet seen him. 

“ Did you bring any money with you?” he asked, 
anxiously. “I thought Margery might have given 
you some, you know.” 

Peggy frankly stated how much she had brought 
with her, and, taking out her purse, reckoned before 
him the little all that remained. It was only a few 
sovereigns and some change in francs and cents. 

“You had better keep it,’’ he said, looking wist- 
fully at the gold. ‘You need not let her know you 
have it.” 

“Do you want it?” she asked, divining his look, 
and holding out the gold. 

He took it eagerly, but with a muttered apology. 
In exchange, she gradually and gently drew from 
him the knowledge of the precarious life he led— 
gathered from his weak complaints that his wife was 
urging him on in the wretched career of the gambler, 
and that often, very often, the luck was against him. 
And she knew then that she was standing on thin 
ice, which might give way at any moment and pre- 
cipitate her into unknown depths. She besouglifebim 
to retreat at any cost of effort; but he only shook his 
head and became irritable under her entreaties. For 
herself, she was resolved to act. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SUR LE TOIT. 

Wirnovr loss of time, Louis Oglivie’s daughter 
began to carry out her plan of action. With her 
father’s help—and she was glad that he entered into 
her plans, though he exaggerated her powers in 4 
way that was painful to her—she took advantage of 
the aids which Paris affords, and has always afforded, 
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to the art-student. Close to the house in which 
they lived she managed, for a small weekly sum, to 
hire a little empty garret, in which she could pursue 
her tabours; and she had not been a fortnight in 
Paris before the grey dawn of the summer morning 
saw her stealing forth to her attic studio. It was 
orly by a special arrangement with the concierge that 
she accomplished this; amd very soon she found it 
more convenient to sleep there, and so-had a little 
bed put up in it, which, with a single chair and 
table, and the materials of her art, completed its 
furniture. Her father, with great exultation, had 
returned to her the value of her few. sovereigns, 
telling her that they had brought him more luck 
than he had had for many a day; and she did not 
tell him, in return, that she almost shuddered to 
touch the gold, knowing how miserably it had been 
gained. 

Her little room was five storeys high ; but then the 
light came from the north, clear and bright, and 
unobstructed. Her window opened on a little square 
bit of flat roof, about the size of a table-cloth, sur- 
rounded by her own and her neighbours’ chimney- 
pots; but her neighbours were, happily, great 
economists of fuel, especially in the summer-time, 
and she could sit out there, sur le tvit, even in a 
whe dress, without much fear of blacks. But for 
this out-of-door, or rather out-of-window, work, and 
for her walks to and fro to the galleries and the 
school, she adopted a black gown, a sort of costume 
almost like that of a Sister of Charity; and in this 
nun-like dress she would be out on her roof in the 
summer mornings, working out her latest sketch in 
the fresh, still air, when the great city lay at her 
feet unawakened, like “‘a dream in stone,” with its 
spires and towers catching the mystic lights of the 
dawn. 

It was her favourite place of resort, that little 
nest on the house-top, screened on both sides by 
chimney-stacks, and in front by a parapet almost 
breast high, where she could sit unobserved, save by 
the sparrows, the outlook of her opposite neighbours 
being to the other side. She was not, however, so 
lonely as she at first imagined, and she often 
wondered what her neighbour on- the other side of 
the chimney-stack could be about, to create, at 
periodical intervals, such mysterious and appalling 
naj More than once there was an explosion, 
Ww threatened to bring down the partition be- 
tween them, and which covered her with a shower 
of dust and mortar. Every variety of squeaking, 
and squealing, and barking was to be heard occa- 
sionally; at other times there was the most perfect 
silence. 

On the occasion of the second explosion she had 
uttered a little scream of dismay, and then retreated 
into her room, having almost made up her mind to 
remonstrance. After listening for some time, and 
hearing nothing, she stepped out again to recon- 
noitre, and looking up, there peered over the 
. Cchimney-pots a childish, almost girlish, boy’s face. 
It was about to disappear again, grinning and 
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begrimed, but Peggy saw it all now, and called 
her young tormentor to a parley. She understood 
boy-nature, and begged humorously, in her very 
imperfect French, for she was only beginning to talk 
the language, that she might not be blown up into 
the air. 

“Shall I show you what you have done?” she 
said, and stepped in and brought her drawing-paper 
covered with sooty stains. 

The little gentleman apologised with evident 
sincerity, and seemed greatly to enjoy talking 
to mademoiselle, standing, as he affirmed, “upon 
nothing,” and hanging by one arm round the neck 
of a chimney-pot. He informed her that he was a 
student at the Ecole Polytechnique, and that he 
spent his holidays there with his uncle and aunt, 
and, finally, he made her a proffer of a guinea-pig, 
an explanation of one of the mysterious noises. 
Peggy did not understand guinea-pigs, and declined, 
because the little creature, which he produced by a 
dive to terra firma, might die on her hands. 

“Oh, never mind,” he said, “I will get you another. 
Mine are often dead when I come back, because no 
one has fed them.” 

“Then they suffer,” she answered, in dismay. “It 
is dreadful! I would rather climb over the chimney- 
pots and feed them myself.” After this, she had 
many a chat with her young neighbour, and took 
charge of a cageful of white-mice for him, six days 
out of the seven. 

Most lives have their periods of monotony, whether 
of doing or of suffering; and it is in such seasons 
that the life-work of man or woman is accomplished, 
or the spirit shaped for its accomplishment. Two 
laborious years passed thus over the head of Peggy 
Oglivie in her new home, if home it could be called, 
for the Oglivies had no fixed place of habitation in 
the great gay city. They moved from street to 
street, and from quarter to quarter, while she kept 
on her little garret studio, and lived with her father 
and step-mother, except in the hours devoted to work 
and sleep. 

From the first her aim was to earn money, and to 
earn it immediately ; and, therefore, she quietly laid 
aside any dream of ambition if it came to her. She 
worked steadily, even when studying higher things, 
at the fairy little flower-pieces which she was mis- 
tress of sufficient skill to make saleable at once; and 
for these she found a steady market in the print- 
shops. Her aim was not a lofty one, and there is 
always danger to the artist in taking a low aim; 
and if she had tried to please by copying conven- 
tional prettinesses, she might indeed have lowered 
her art, and have ended in producing those hideous 
staring groups of artificial flowers, which almost put 
one out of love with the fairest things in nature 
But something within her kept her true to herself, 
and true to nature; kept her painting the things 
she had seen and loved, just as she herself saw and 
loved them ; and because her heart was in them, her 
little water-colour paintings became dear to many, 





who never asked the artist’s name, nor thought that 
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fame should follow the representation of such simple 
and common things. But in truth, the heavenly 
purpose of saving by pure unselfishness one who 
was wholly absorbed in self, shone out of the eyes of 
her flowers—out of the “little speedwell’s darling 
blue,” or the white-frilled daisy’s baby-face. She 
had often to paint the same things over and over 
again, as they were in demand, but she always did it 
with a difference. 

It was one set of pictures that made her early 
success. They were called “The Seasons,” and con- 
sisted of four circular paintings. Spring represented 
by a nest of primroses; summer, by a group of the 
speedwell and the daisy, overhung by sprays of the 
pink dogrose and a tangle of woodbine blossoms; 
autumn, by the bramble, blossom and berry at once; 
and winter by a bit of bank covered with soft, white 
snow, overarched with holly, out of which peered 
the bright eyes of a robin. But through those simple 
subjects shone a rare spirit of truth and tenderness. 
A little bit of sky and background would let in all 
the season to the soul, and this hidden harmony 
of touch and tone gave them a charm even beyond 
their intrinsic beauty. 

Her studies in crayon took a wider range, but were 
less successful in a money point of view. They were 
as yet imperfect in drawing, though full of genius in 
conception. A favourite subject was the old fir-wood 
at home, with sunset effects taken from her housetop 
studio. 

The money which she earned she made over in 
great part to the step-mother for the household 
expenses. Her father was not to be trusted; to 
this extent her step-mother was; only she began to 
look upon it as a right that she should receive the 
whole of her step-daughter’s earnings, except what 
she might require for her own simple needs. It all 
went for the support of her father, murmured the 
step-mother, all and.more than all; for there came 
no other turn in the steadily-ebbing tide of Louis 
Oglivie’s fortune. And his daughter saw with 
mournful commiseration that in his misfortune he 
was less and less considered by his wife, sometimes 
even treated with a rude contempt which galled and 
then depressed him. 

When he came to her with the request, growing 
more and more timid and pitiful, for a little money, 
concerning which nothing was to be said at home, 
Peggy could not find it in her heart to refuse, though 
she knew how unavailing was her prayer, that he 
should speng it on some needed comfort. More and 
more he refuge with her in her studio, while his 
wife stormed or murmured through the domestic 
duties, which once more fell to her lot with the 
straitening of the common purse. And more and 
more Peggy noticed with alarm a certain strangeness 
in his manner which was new to her,—a dreary 
fixedness in the eye, and an inclination to unnatural 
and startled slumber. Once he sat staring at her so 
wildly that she rose and went to him, asking tenderly 
if he felt ill. And he burst into tears at her touch, and 
answered, “I don’t deserve it! I don’t deservé it!” 








* What isit?” she asked, half thinking it was some 

self-reproach at her kindness that had touched him, 
“TI don’t deserve to be such an unlucky dog,” he 

answered, and laughed, looking at her with eyes in 


which there was no sight, no outlook of a reasonable. 


soul. Then he would call her by her name, ngt by 
the familiar Peggy, which he never used, but by her 
own stately name of Margaret, which suited her better 
than the other now, and when she went to him he 
had nothing to say. And she began really to tremble 
for his sanity. 

One day she was out visiting some of the shops 
where she had found such a ready sale for her little 
pictures, and had been told by more than one master, 
though with perfect kindness and politeness, that 
there was a great slackening of the demand for such 
things at present, owing, perhaps, to the unsettled 
state of the public mind. There was just then growing 
that dissatisfaction with the ministers and the policy 
of Charles X., which, as everybody knows, ended in 
the revolution of 1830, Ail sorts of rumours were 
afloat, occupying people to the extent of causing a 
stoppage of trade. Indeed, many, either quicker. 
sighted or better informed than their neighbours, 
were already leaving Paris for the coast. 

More dispirited than she had ever felt before, even 
at the first failures she had encountered, she turned 
to go home, having left a fresh drawing, which a 
shopkeeper kindly consented to put in his window. 
On the way she had to pass a church, into which 
she had often turned before, and now carried the 
burden of anxiety which was weighing upon her 
so heavily. “If I fail,” she thought, “what is to 
become of us?—what is to become of him?” and 
just then failure seemed so easy, success so difficult, 
so unattainable. 

When she rose from her knees, she startea to see, 
standing cap in hand, as if in attendance on her, her 
young friend of the Ecole Polytechnique. He saw 
that she had finished her devotions, and, without word 
or sign, he turned and went out before her. When 
they stood on the steps outside he turned again, and 
said, “I came to seek mademoiselle: will she come 
with me speedily ?” 

‘*How did you find me?” she asked, in astonishment, 

“TI am fond of tracking,” he answered; “ pardon 
me for finding out where you go; it is of much use— 
you cannot think how much. There is to- I 
never could have known where to find you if a 
not tracked you, and the poor gentleman is so ill, 
I found him sitting on the stair, and I thought he 
was dead!” 

From the lad’s description, she knew it was her 
father who had been found nearly dead. 

“J think I know what’s the matter,” he added, 
as she hurried on by his side; “he will come «ll 
right again, but he must be looked after now.” 

She looked up inquiringly. 

“ Opium.” 

Yes, this was the explanation of his mysterious 
malady ; Louis Oglivie had become an opium-eater. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE BASKET 


ji) SAN, my dear child, do put your work 
j| away before you go out. Look, it is 
4, strewed all over the floor.” 

«Yes, mamma dear, in one minute; 
«| I am only just going to pick a lovely 
rosebud I have been watching for some days, and 
which yesterday’s rain has brought out.” 

Out flew Susan, before her mother could enforce 
her wishes on her little daughter. She fluttered like 
a butterfly from one pretty flower to another, and 
returned laden with them; throwing them down, all 
wet as they were, on the drawing-room table, 
amongst all her mother’s knick-knacks and gaily- 
bound books. 

“Oh, Susan, Susan! take care. Why did you 
pring in so many flowers? the vases were filled this 
morning.” 

“Oh, true, mamma; I forgot. Well, I will go and 
fetch the large china bowl; that will hold them 
nicely, and one can’t have too many flowers about.” 

Off she went; but whilst away something else drew 
her attention, and the flowers would have been left 
to perish, had not her mother sent them down-stairs 
to be arranged. In the meantime, a small Scotch 
terrier, which had hardly outgrown its puppyhood, 
a recent gift to Susan, amused itself gnawing the 
work which had been left lying on the floor. It was 
the cover for a stool, which she had asked to be 
allowed to work for her father, but which made but 
small progress; for whenever, during her leisure 
hours, Susan had a fit of industry and wished to 
work, half her time was spent looking for wool, 
thimble, scissors, or her needle, which she was always 
quite certain she had left in the work; and probably, 
whilst searching for all these various articles, some 
new fancy would seize her. 

It will easily be seen that Susan was a very 
untidy, careless child, a habit which was increased 
by her being accustomed always to have a maid 
to attend on her, and put everything straight for 
her. Now, however, that she was growing older, 
her mother thought it high time to correct a failing 
which was rapidly becoming a very serious fault, 
and would be a cause of misery to herself and all 
aro er. 

liked to have everything nice and pretty, 





‘but she disliked the trouble of keeping them 


neat. She was always quite certain that if she had 
baskets and boxes, like somebody she had seen, 
she would not lose her things in the way she now 
did. A pretty workbasket was procured for her, all 
well fitted up, but the only thing one could be quite 
certain of was, that in Susan’s workbasket Susan’s 
work would not be found. So with other things, 
Pencils, India-rubber, &c., never were they to be 
found when wanted; and as for gloves, ribbons, neck- 
ties, pocket-handkerchiefs, a small haberdasher’s shop 
might have been stocked with the articles she lost 
every year, 
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| She was now quite convinced, if she had only 
/&@ room to herself—she had hitherto slept in her 
| mother’s dressing-room—that she would keep_ her 
| things in better order; but that Mrs. Harris, her 
| mother’s maid, was always what she called “tidying” 
| her things, and that she hid her books because, she 
| said, they made the room look so “in a litter,” and 
left no place for her mamma’s things, &c. &c. Her 
parents had, therefore, amused themselves fitting up 
a pretty little room for her, in which she was to be 
installed on her twelfth birthday, and where she was 
to reign supreme, uninterfered with by the austere 
Mrs. Harris. 

On the morning of the eventful day, Susan ran 
into her parents’ room for their accustomed morning 
greeting, and was a little disappointed at not re- 
ceiving her usual gifts; but her delight was all 
the greater when, after breakfast, her mother led 
her into the pretty room the preparation of which 
had been kept a profound secret from her. 

“Ts this lovely room for me—my own self?” 
exclaimed Susan, and her eyes danced with delight 
as they wandered from the toilet-table, on which 
stood a neat little dressing-case, to the pretty little 
white bed, and then again rested on a writing-table, 
furnished with blotting-book, envelope-case, and all 
other necessaries. 

It is, indeed, my darling. Papa and I have had 
| a great deal of pleasure in arranging it for you, and 
| you are to have the sole care of it; and, Susan, I 
| expect it to be kept very neat and tidy.” 

“Oh, mamma!” broke in Susan, “no one can help 
| being tidy in this lovely room. One couldn’t make it 
in a mess; and there is, I see, a place for everything.” 

“Yes, my dear, and I hope everything will always 
be found in its proper place. But now, my darling, 
I want to say a word to you. Papa’s and my great 
| object in giving this room, has been the hope that, 
by letting you have all things neat and pretty 
around you, we might correct you of those untidy 
and careless ways, which, if allowed to continue, 
will soon become incorrigible. You think, Susan, that 
it does not cost much to replace a pair of gloves, a 
ribbon, or a spoilt book. It is true these trifles do 
not cost much individually; but you would be asto- 
nished at the sum they amount to in the course of the 
year: and it is waste to spend money in procuring 
things which a little common care would obviate the 
necessity of replacing. You have visited akiongst the 
poor with me, and know how thankfully a small sum 
has been received, and how many blessings it may 
procure. You have hitherto been in the habit of 
coming to me for money for any charitable purpose ; 
but that is not real charity on your part. Your 
father and I have therefore determined on giving 
you a certain allowance, which will be more than 
necessary to supply all your wants, and we hope you 








will employ the surplus in relieving the wants of 
others, But, Susan, you will have from henceforth 
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a“ repair all damage or losses caused by your care- 
lessness yourself ; and I wagp.you thaf} unless you) 
mend your ways very cousiderably, you will find, in- | 
stead of having a surplus, that your allowance will | 
not cover your expenses. But now go and cxamine 


your new property, and get ready to go to your | 


9 


grandmamma’s. 

Susan’s birthday was this year to be colebiated by 
a morning party at her grandmother's, who’ lived a | 
few miles off, and who happened to have collected | 
round her at this time several of her sons and daugh- 
tera, with their respective families. 
tainment was over, the whole family were to dine with ; 
Susan’s parents. 


There had been prepared for Susan a lovely em- | 


broidered muslin dress, which had been sent her by an 
uncle from India. Just as she had finished dressing, 
the daughter of the bailiff, a girl of her own age, and 
a constant playfellow of Susan’s, came up to wish her 
many happy returns of the day, and to bring hera) 
basket of ripe cherries—the first of the year. The 


basket -was prettily decorated with wreaths of the | 


dogrose, and the shining, deep-coloured fruit peeped 
from amongst the leaves and flowers. 

*Oh!* how pretty! how beautifully you have 
arranged them, Annie,’’ said Susan, taking the basket. 
** How good they are,” added she, as she tasted them. 
«We have none ripe in our garden yet.” 

“No, miss, I know it. These are the first cherries 
the tree my father was given by a foreign gentleman 
has borne, so, as they are’ just ripe on your birthday, 
I made bold to bring them to you.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, Annie, and they shall be 
put on the table this evening with the dessert; but 
look at the pretty new room mamma has given me.” 

Drawers, boxes, were all turned out; but in the 
midst of the exhibition her father’s voice was heard 
calling her, and desiring her to be quick. She had 
meither handkerchief nor gloves, of course. In the 
disarranged state of her toilet and furniture. they 
were not to be found immediately.. The basket of 
cherries; which stood on the dressing-table, was turned 
into the arm-chair, and a few stray garments thrown 
over it. *.The missing articles being at last found, 
Susan ran out of the room, locking the door after her, 
putting the key in her pocket, “For,” said she, “if 
Mrs. Harris once gets in to settle it, I shall never 
tind anything again. I shall have plenty of time to 
put things tidy-when I come home.” 

The children” spent a merry afternoon, playing 
games, and it was getting dark when Susan and her 
parents stdrted homewards to prepare for their 


expected guests, who were to follow in the course of | 


an hour. Susan was very tired, and ‘her mother 
desired her to lie down for half am hour;.but she 
knew full well that she would have as much as she 
could do to get her room tidy before her wousins 
arrived. She ran up-stairs quickly, and rang her 
bell for lights ; but seeing her arm-chair standing 
invitingly near, she sank into it to rest for a few 
minutes whilst waiting. Great was her horror on 
feeling something crush beneath her weight. 


After her enter- | 


She : 


sprang up hastily, fearing that it was her little dog, 
atid;"putting her hand on the chair, she only felt a, 
something soft, pulpy, and wet. Had she indeed 
crushed the poor animal into this shapeless mass? 
| She could see by the twilight that her fingers were 
wet with some dark-coloured liquid, and on her white 
muslin there was also a dark stain. ““ It must,” she 
thought, “be Frisk’s blood.” Poor Susan, overcome 
with fright, gave a piercing shriek, which speedily 
brought her parents and the maids with lights. They 
found her kneeling before the arm-chair, crying and 
| sobbing hysterically, her face hidden in her hands; 
“Oh! mamma, mamma!” she cried, ‘I have killed 
him—he is crushed all to pieces—I can feel nothing 
but his bones.” 

Her: mother began to fear that the pleasure and 
excitement of the day had been too much for the 
child, and had brought on some illness; but Frisk 
it himself, who had been spending a very pleasant day 

in the kitchen, now trotted in, and seeing that his 

little mistress was in some trouble, ‘attempted to 
console her by jumping on her and licking her face 
and hands. 

The dog’s caresses roused the poor child, “ Frisky 
here! then what have I crushed?” exclaimed she. %: 

A frightful scene of destruction was indeed revealed, 
though not so tragical a one’as Susan expected. « The 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


had taken for Frisk’s bones, lay on the chair squashed 
out of all shape; the juice had run over the new 
chintz, and completely obliterated the pretty pattern 
of rosebuds and blue ribbon, and was now dropping 
on the floor, where it was formifig.a little pool; the 
frock Susan had thrown on the chair in the morning 
was utterly ruined, and on the ‘lovely Indian muslin 
were numerous indelible stains. 

The fright and erying had given poor Susan so 
violent a headache, and made her feel altogether so 
ill, that she was quite unable to receive her visitors, 
or take part in any of the evening amusements, She 
lay in her bed pondering how speedily Her good 
resolutions of tidiness had been broken, and deter- 
mining for the future to endeavour to cure herself of 
her heedlessness. 

The next morning ‘she went to her mother with 
a sad and humble face, and begged that nothing 
might be done to remove the traces of the acti- 
dent, but that they might be left to remj 
always of it when she was in a hurry, and in 
do something else instead of putting her things away 
tidily. 

Susan did not cure herself instantly of her fault; 
but she was really anxious to do so, and that goes a 
great way towards improvement. Whenever she was 
inclined to say, “I will do it presently,” her mother 
used to whisper, “Susan, the basket of cherries,” and 
she no-longer delayed; until, at last, she became as — 
tidy, neat, and careful a young lady as she had 
fotimerly “been the reverse. The “cherry-basket was, 
however, carefully preserved, and often, in after 
years, served as the text of a Sermon to her own 
children. L.L. C. B. - 





basket of cherries, the wicker-work of which Susan’ é. 
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